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GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE 


TO THE 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY GF UTAR. 
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trF\TIEMFN OF THF CotĒiIL AND Horsf or 
REPRESENTATIVE» OF THE TRRRITORY OF 
Vaan 


Tte appointment of the President of the 
Uuited States having devolved upon me the 
powers of Governor of this Territory, I now 
tave th» bonor of addressing to you my first 
Executive message The recent date of my 
appointment, and my arrival here only three 
days since, will, of necessity, render very 1m- 
perfect what I may say to you, either by 
way finformation of the state of affairain 
thas Territory, or of recommendation of meas- 
ures of legislation; hence, I shall postpone 
the consideration of much local matter fora 
special communication, 1f necessary, and de- 
vote the most of the message to a review of 
the causes of the war which now 1s devasta- 
ting our land, trusting that what I may say 
may nct be regarded as idle words by this re- 
mote colony of people of the United States. 

I oman you the people ofUtah,as one 
ot you, to make this my home; and though 
a stranger to you, Ihave the earnest desire 
and hope, which are stimulants of strenuous 
effort on my part,that our now brief acquaint- 
ance may ripen into one of mutual respect and 
confidence, promotive alike of the honor and 
welfare of the United States, and of the best 
interests of the people of Utah. 

I enter on the discharge of my duties, as 
the representative of Federal authority in this 
Tetritory, at an eventful period in the histo 
of the United States. ou, In common wi 
the people of the whole civilized world, are 
now looking upon the painful spectacle of the 
people of this American Federal Union at war 
with each other. The noblest structure of 
poktieal government ever created by the 
wants, or devised by the wisdom, of men, 
is-passing through the ordeal of civzl war. 
Eleven of the slave-holdig States, have open- 
ly. repudiated ithe ‘authority of the Eedesal 


Constitution, and are now attemp'ing, by 
force ct arms, to es allish an in ‘ependent na- 
tional government, under the nane of ‘ The 
Confederate States of America,” into which 
a desperate and powerful, if not a numerous, 
mino ity of the pecple of Kentucky, Missouri 
and Maryland, are endeavo ing to draw those 
slave-lolding States 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary fer me to en- 
jarge upon what is probably already known 
to you, of the origin and progress of the war 
I may, however, enumerate as amorg its 
causes First—Different systems of labor 
and social life ın the slave-hol’ing S a‘es, 
involving essentially d ferent opinions es to 
the morality end expediency of the domestic 
slavery of the African race In the North- 
ern Slates, pr: ductive labor, which is the 
basis of the material prosperity cf society, is 
free and honorable~ ita way is legally unob- 
structed to wealth and honor In the South- 
ern States, labor 1s mainly servile or enslaved 
and, therefcre, degraded. 

Second—Conflict of sectional interests, the 
most populous and wea'thy portions of the 
Northern States aesiring to favor their com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests, which 
are predominant, by protective tariffs against 
foreign manufactures The Southern States, 
on the other hand, whose interests are mainly 
agricultural, aiming to develop their agricul- 
tural wealth by freedom of trade, and each 
endeavoring to make the Federal Government 
auxihary to its own sectional policy 

Tbird—Antagonistic political theories, co- 
eval with the formation of the Federa) Umon, 
in regard to Federal and State rights; the 
Northern States having generally practically 
accepted the theory which recognizes the Bu- 
premacy of the Federal Government, as a na- 
tional government, created by the people of 
the United States as one nation; and the 
Southern-States baving as generally adopted 
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that theory of the Constitution, kn wn as the 
strict construction or State’s Rights theory, 
which holds the Constitution to be a com- 
pact or league between co-equal sovereign 
States, united in a confederacy not consoli- 
dated under a national government. The 
radical substantial difference be ween the two 
theorres may perhaps be summed up in these 
words: The people ‘of the Northern States 
generally regard their allegianee to the Fed- 
eral Government, as paramount to their alle- 
giance to the.r State Governrents. While 
tLe people of the Southern States, as eneral- 
iy hold that tbeir allegiance to their States 
19 superior to their all giance to the Federal 
Government. Hence a Northern man regards 
his State as having no political sovereign 
tights,except as a member of the Federal 
Union. And that, theretcre, the secession of 
a State from the Union, or its resistance of 
Federal] authority, 1s an act of rebellion or 
revolution to be put down by the streng arm 
ot Federal power;whereas, a Southern State’s- 
rights man considers his State as having po- 
htical ng'.ts and sovereignty, above and in- 
dependent of the Federal Union, and that, 
therefore, 1t may, for cause to be determ ned 
by its own discretion, withdraw from the 
Union, or resist its authority, without atford- 
ing just cause of war upon i. 

itis deeply to be deplored that differences 
soradical should exist among the people of 
the United States, for their tendency 1s to 1m- 
pair the harmony of feeling and unity of 1m- 
terest and purpose, which are essential to the 
full development of the national prosperity and 
power. No wise man who surveys the magni- 
ficent and :mperial territory upon which the 
Providence of God has placed the pec ple of the 
United States, can fail to beleve that they 
should remain one nation and one people; it 
may be one from ‘many, but yet one among 
the natrons, and that their true interests and 
glory are in unity and peace. But deplorable 
ag the differences are, that have resulted in 
civil war, they do exist, and it 1s a historie 
truth that they did xst co-eval with the-for- 
mation of the Eederal Union and -Constitu- 
tien. In the-conventian of wise andypatriotic 


and dignity, and started them upon a carcer 
of matchless prosperity, would bave been 
divided into petty Statea, without natsonal re- 
sources, without rational dignity and power, 
and ever at the mercy of foreign foes and of 
the British Empire against which their united 
struggle had given tbem sufcess. But the men 
to whom the destiny of the United States was 
committed at the close of the war of the Rev- 
oluticn, were Patriots and Statesmen, They 
were men of large hearts and clear heads.<- 
They plainly saw the dangers which threat- 
ened to divide the States, and they sought to 
avoid them They therefore mutually dis- 
carded sectional views and jealousies, and 
brought to the formation of the Federal Con- 
stitution “a spirit of amtty and the mutual 
deference and concession which the peculiarity of 
their political sttuatron rendcred indispensible >? 
They did rot urge dtfferences of opinion or 
conflicting interests to their logical results; 
ne conceded—they yielded—they comprom- 
ised. The Constitution, the work of 
their hands, was based on compromise 

The jealousy between large ard small 
States was compromised by giving to each 
State equal representation in the Senate, and 
numerical representation in the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives. The differences between the 
advocates of a strong national government 
on the one hand, and a lamted federal govern- 
ment, with strictly defined powers, on the 
other, were compromised by making a gov- 
ernment partiy national and partly federal. 
As to all its external and foreign relations, 
the government became a national one. In 
its mternal relations, xt remained federal, 
each State retainmg its sovereignty and ın- 
dependence, as to all its local and internal 
concerns. The differences of anti-slavery 
men and of the advocates of slavery were re- 
canciled by fixing a period when the Congress’ 
should have power to terminate the foreign 
slave-trade, which was a subject within the 
legitimate scope of national legislation, and 
by virtually ‘recognizng slavery, without 
naming the words slavery or slaves, às the 
creatuize of lacal law, and ‘by leaving slavery 
sin the States as the Constitution found -it— 


men, who formed the Federal Constitution of a domestic “institution—the ‘subject of Jocdl 
1787, these :differences constituted the most or State, notiof Federal, legislation. 
serious obstacles to fheiframingiof the Con- Notwithstanding the wise compromises .of 
stitution, and, afterwards, to itsiadoptian ‘by the .Constituhion, it was not to be-expected. 
the people. Had the -councils of men ofex- thatthe -canses which- produced diveruityiof 
treme. and,violent epinionsiprevailed, and the ,opimongrand dificiilty:an framng the Bederak 
jealousy betyeen;gome.of the States heen fos- «Government, would’ wholly ‘ceake: to operate 
tered,-and the, asaertion-of their:geparate;sox- . with the growth ani-prosperity.of.the:nation. 
ersigntysbeen ;carmed „toats natural requit s, Thé- experience of human anature jgdve “no 
the,aimerican States, after- baving nobly :gparanty of wò benign a téault. 2Brave‘and 
s‘Taggled.to,-a glorious :success throngh the.?patriotic.and antelligent;as they: proved them~ 
seven Kearg wer,for-independence,’ inatead of ise vemto:betinthe establishment. oft their ins: 
forming the'nnion which gaveithem*etrength :delpendencesard in forming sthelz .syatem ak « 
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government, the American people had no 
claim toimmunity from the general failings 
ef men. Wise as was the plan of government 
they adopted, they were liable to depart from 
uts spirit, and thus impair its efficiency, and 
endanger its existence There was, however, 
strong hope in patriotic men that the wisdom 
of tre people, the practical good sense char- 
acteristic of the race, would always prevent 
the caus s of jealousy and dissentien between 
«4 fferent sections ef the Union from coming 
into angry collision and overleap ng the limits 
and sateruards of then self-created Constitu- 
tion In this hope, there has been diappoist- 
ment Ihe people of the Urited States have not 
proved thems: Ies to be as w'sa as the fathers 
ct the Republic hoped they would bə Duisre- 
warding the injunetions ot Washu gton in his 
tarewell address, and the teachu gs of his 1l- 
lustrous cempeers, disregard ug the sacred 
compromise of the Consti.ution itself men 
in different sections of the tnien hive not 
failed, reckless of consequences,to urge radical 
opinions upon various questio:s of policy, 
«spec aly the question of d.mestic slavery, 
that could net but tcrminate,when taug urged, 
in the formation or sectional partys, and a 
« ense jient datruction of the harmony and 
sacral pewer cf the Union, which are the main 
elemen s of iis p rpetuity. 

It is not my purpose te take a paitiza:, but 
a dispassionate and p.triotic view of our na- 
tional troubles, and in dor g se I would falsity 
the truth of history shoul t I fait to say that 
«either the Northern people ner the Southern 
people are wholly free from blame for the 
great evil that has come upon the nation 
Upon a question like that of slavery which 
has been the most prominent among the 
causes distu bing the harmony of the Unten, 
a questien involving moral, religious, s cial 
and political considerations, concerning which 
“ise and good men in different ages have 
widely differed,it wag net wise for men in either 
sec'ion of the Union to assume to be wholly 
might and their opponents wholly wrong, 
nor wise to allaw dufferencea of opinien 
to men into a gsectronal party spirit and 
hatred, s0 intense and raneorous that they 
as :rped We throne of reason, and tacapacta- 
ted men from seeing measures and events; ex- 
eept as through a glass darkly. The atmos- 
phere of passien is ever an unsafe medium 
through whieh to look either upon men or 
things. The Federal Censtitutuen had dealt 
avith the subject of slavery as a political one, 
an the spirit ef compromis», and if was the 
duty of all men loyal te the Constitution to 
continue g6 to deal wi hit. te wasn t, there- 
fore, well for the people of either section, to 
give’heed and infliience to the sayings of men 
of extreme opinions mn regard to it. The for- 
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rition ofa politreal pariy in the Northern 
States, upon the distimct basis of hostility to 
slavery, insignificant as that party was 1n its 
beginning, was ominous of evil. The people 
shou'd have foreseen that beneath the rending 
and disintegrating power of sucha wedge ot 
disun.on, the Federal U:ion, though strong as 
gnarled oak, mnst eventually be rent asunder 
It has been a cardinal! error of the people of 
the Northern S:ates, towards tkeir Southern 
bre’hren, to permit a fanitical abolition party 
in the North to en'arge its borders and 
strenzthen its stakes, anl tc gain political 
consequence and power, ur il the opinion has 
been created ameng the Southern people that 
the whole Nortt ern mind ig imbued with bit- 
ter hostility to the Seuthern people, and a de- 
termination to destroy, threuzh the interven- 
tion of Federai power, the Southern domestic 
ins vution of negro strsitude Influenced by 
this opinion, Union tovuig men of the Sout- 
ern Sta‘es hive been led to the concins on 
that the ha mony of the Unton was forever at 
an end, and te leck, ala ost without regret, 
upon the prospect of its o ssolution, an idea 
once utter y repulsive lo the whole American 
mud Qn the other Rand, impartisl justies 
demandis that Ishou'd say, that the people ex 
the South, sensitive, het blooded. impulsive, 
and toad of rule, instigated and taisled by am- 
bitaous political leaders, have been tuo muci 
disposed teo sc- at and defy the inteligen 
moral sentiment of the Northern peaple on 
the subject of slavery, and to force them by 
arrogant anl ingclent denunciation, to for- 
mally approve, as a political and social geod, 
what they firmly bebeve te be a political and 
sociol evni The people of the South have un- 
wisely claimed a portical importance and 
powerfor their domestic instifutionef slavery, 
not belonging toit They have claimed right: 
for it under the Federal Constitution wi. 
the Constitution does not award tow. In >‘ 
the people of netther section have been w: 
ling, as te this exciting question ef siavers, 
to iet each other alene, ard in the spirit +e 
mutual forbearance and kindness and natione: 
brotkerheed to pursue the even tenor of their 
way, each conten’ to form and regulate ita 
domestie metitutions in its own way, subject 
only te the Constiution of the United States. 
From year to year, for many years past, 
the disharmony ‘of the Federal Unon, 
growing out of the s thyect of slavery and the 
other causes of difference to which I have al- 
juded, bas been increasing, en-ouraged. by 
abolitionists at the North and the ulta slavery 
men of the South. Against ths agitation the 
wisest and best men of the Repubhc have 
manfully con‘ended. The st-uggte of 1820, in 
régard fo the admission of Missouri into the 
Union, a struggle which shookithe: Union -to 


its center as w th the throes of dissolution, 
“was safely passed by a ccmpromise, whole- 
some at the time, but not, as the result has 
shown, resting upon a permanent self-adjust- 
ing principle, adapted to all future cases that 
m ght arise with the expars‘on of national 
territory and the changing relations of States. 
The next great struggle was that resulting in 
ithe Compromise Measure of 1850, wi'h which 
the history of your own Territory is identifled. 
Your organic law was one of thee Compromise 
measures, and ıt bears the impress of the 
minds of the great statesmen Clay, Webster 
and Douglas, ahose voices were potent in the 
national S nate, bat are now hushed im death. 
It recogn zes the right of a people of an or- 
ganized Terittory ‘o exercise their legislative 
powers up nallrightfal subjects of legisla- 
t on, conststent with the Constitution of the 
United St tes, and to be cdmitted as a State 
into the Uaren with or without slavery as their 
Co stitution may prescribe at the time of 
their admission. 

The Comprumise of 1850 was of vital mo- 


. ment to you, if I may say so, the peculiar 
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peope of Utah, forit embraced a principle 
upon which you seized as a protection to you 
tu your right of conscience, and in the for- 
mation and regu ation of your own domes'‘ie 
and social polity, so long as 1t conforms to 
repub'ican principles of government and to 
the supreme law of the Federal Constitution 

It 13, however, to be observ: d that as under 
the name of hberty many unblushing crimes 
have been comm‘t‘ed, so under the docrine of 
the sovereignty of the people of a S ate or 
Territory, excesses may be attempted which 
were never con‘emp'ated by the framers of 
the Constitution of the United States, to be 
guarded agatmst and destructive of the great 
ends of government; h-nce, under such cir- 
cumstances ıt should be the duty of Congress 
to act pro re nata more with reference to the 
equity of the cage than to the question of the 
legality or constitutionality of the power to be 
exercised, a- course which will be found in- 
dispensable tu the maw enance of internal 
peace, concorda d justice, each of which Js 
an element of Unio t. 

The Compromise of 1850 met the approval 
of the nation, except perhaps the small mu- 
nority of men of radical opinions, with whan 
agitation and controversy ‘are ever congemal 
elements, and to whose political mportance 
they a-e necessi 1es. It seemed to bring back 
and settle the admin stration of the govern- 
‘ment, upon the princip'e of cor promise by 
which the Consti ution itself wa formed. It 
distinctly recognized ag the trae solution of 
the quest‘on of slavery, and of all other ques 
tiong of domestic orl ical p ‘icy im the Stat ~ 
and Territordes- the prnciple that each 
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State and Territory should decide for itself, 

independent of the will or action of Congress, 

what local or domestic ins'itutions, consistent 

vee natron’s organtclaw, the people st ould 
ave. 

The Compromise measure of 1850 worked 
well, but ıt did not satisfy u’tra men North or 
South. Ther fiery and intolerant zeal could 
not be calmed even by that great and wise 
measure of peace Therefore tocarry out to 
what he bel eved to be the logical and proper 
resul's the principle of the Compromise Meas- 
ure of 1850, and tò eatabhish a principle upon 
whi hall Territories of the United” States 
shoul! thereafter be organized, and to put an 
end to the agitat‘on im Congress, or a3 a 
question of Federal po'icy, on the subject of 
slavery in the national Territories, Senator 
Douglas of Dinos, introduced into the or- 
ganic laws of Kausas and Nebraska, in 1854, 
a d sunet declarat on of the intention of Con- 
gress not to legis’ate slasery into any State 
or Terr:tory, nor to exc'ude it therefrom, but 
to leave the peo;le ‘hereof perfec ly free to 
form and regulate their domestic institutio s 
ia their own way, subject only to theConstitu- 
tion of he United States, This was as clear 
and comprehensive a declaration of the sov- 
ereignity of the the people of theTerritories of 
the United States, over their own | cal :f- 
fairs, as any well meaning peopte cordially 
loyal to the Federal Constitution could desire. 
To remove every obstacle to the free action of 
this arene principle of democraticgovernment, 
the 8th section of the act of Congress of 
March 6th, 1820, kno sn as the Missou i Com- 

romise, which prohibited slavery nor h of 
afitude 36° 3077, was declared inoperatiy2 
and void, and as inconsistent with the princi- 
ple cf noz-imtervention by Congress with 
slavery in the States and Territor es, as recog- 
nized by the compromise legislation of 1850. 

A measure so radical and far-reaching, in- 
volving the abrogation of the time-honored 
Missouri Compromise restriction, was not at 


‘once clearly and fully understood by the 


cO» 
pie, and ıt therefo e so greatly apitated the 
public mind, and met with such bold and vig- 
orous opposition in the north as to make even 
the friends of the great p inciple doubt the 
propriety of introducing so sitdonly a mea- 
sure so geare ing in its consequences. I need 
not say that J was among the opponents of the 
abrogation of that “restrict on,” because the 
partes to the compromise could not be remit. 
ted to their former stacu-; but as the trua rs- 
Jat on of the great principle of popu'ar right 
as embodied in the Ka’ sas and Nebraska act, 
to the subject-of slavery, was developed, the 
opposition thereto lost force, and the peo le 
yittually endorsed the measure by the election 
of Mr. Buchanan in 1859, i 
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History has not yet fully pronounced her 
impartial verdict upon the wisdom of the 
Kansas-Nebraska act of legislatien of 1854, 
but fair-minded men of all parties are rap dly 
caming to the conclusion, aside from the un- 
fortunate embitterments 1t created by the re- 

eal of the Mis-our: Compromise, that ıt af- 

orded the best practical disposition by Con- 
gress of an exeiting and dangerous ques lon, 
one which threatened the longevity ot our m- 
stitutions Th s assertion is confirmd by the 
fact that the party of the Administration now 
in power, which was organiz d and triumph- 
ed upon Cue basis of congressional prohibi ion 
of slavery in national territory, by its ma- 
jo tty in Congress this v ry year, organized 
the territories of Nevada, Colorado and Da- 
cotah s bstantially on the very prune p'ecf 
congressional non-intervention with slavery, 
which w s the distu.ctive feata eof the Kan- 
eag-Nebrasha act of 1854 

Had the principles of that ect been „eneral y 
anproved, and fairly carried out, without in- 
terference from the Federal Government, then 
under the adm nistration of P esid nt Bucham 
an, it cin not be doubted that the civil war 
that now Clothes the land n mourning, would 
have been avoided But it was not to be 
M n of srong anti-sluery opinions in the 
north, who had k oked upon the Kansas act as 
an lnstrume t by which slavery was o be r- 
troduced into Kansas, set to work, even pend- 
ing the passage of that act, to fill up that 
territory by free mmuigran s from the northern 
Sates, while on the other hana, political 
le derg in the south, who had hoped by the 
Kansas act for the same result which nortoern 
men feared, act cn foot a movement from 
Bissoui. and other slave-hol. ing States, to 
possess themseives of political p»wer in Kan- 
sas, 80 as to establish slavery there. These 
opposing tides of tmmuigration, or invasion, 23 
it in part might be justly called, led on by 
volent, and in many cases lawless men on 
both sides, soon came in collision on the plains 
of Kansas, and the Kınsas cial war was he 
result. 

Tt is dne to truth to say that, in the con- 
flict of opposing forces, the southern leaders 
were able to command the aid of Mr Buchkan- 
an’s Administration. Its jower and patron- 
Age were unscrupulously b:ought to bear to 
gtrengih-n the glave-holdin: interest in mak- 
ing angag a slave State. This bold and bad 
attempt ın the interest of s’avery, and in the 
face of tts o ganic law, to over-ride the popu- 
Jar will of the people of Kansas, signally 
and justly farled. The attempt and itg fa lu e 
dem ralized the Democratic party, the most 
powerful political party known to American 

istory, and. at the same time cou.bi ed in 
formidable ynign wih the great Republican 
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party of 1860, the anti-slavery opinion of the 
north. With the defeat of their cherished hope 
of forcing slavery into the nationa! territories 
by means of the abrogation of the Mi souri 
Compromise and the Dred Scott decision, the 
ambitious political leaders of the south saw 
that the sceptre of their political power had 
departed, and they became desperate and 
treasonable. 

Unable to defeat the nominatiom for Pres:- 
dent, of Mr Douglas—the champion of pspu- 
lar sovereignty and the acknowledged leader 
of the northern democracy, by the Charlesto: 
convention of 18t0—the southern faction wi.h 
the co-operation cf a few northern a'lies, 
divid d the Democrat ce par y and prepared 
the way, not only for the success of the oppo- 
sition at the north, but for the dissolution or 
the Federal Unm n. 

The conspiracy to destroy the Democratic: 
party and Senator D uglas was successful. 
The Northern Democracy stood faithtully by 
its brave and patriotic leader, and most of tle 
Free S ates stod by the patriotic leader of 
the Republican party—Abrah m L'ncoln, ani 
his party triam;hed The event was seized 
as a pretext for open treason, ard was soon 
followed by the secession or South Carolina, 
and other slaveholding States, and the open- 
ing of civil war in the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter 

F esh from the excitement of the great cam- 
paign of 18.0, ihe p rty in powe, flushed .n 
with success, and the sece-sion leaders cf the 
South, desperate wiih dis ippointment and de- 
feat, were neither m the mood to survey calm- 
ly the apzry sea of natio al affairs. The 
spir.t of co. prom se—the guardian genius of 
the u ity of the nation and 1s constitution, 
was fora tıme discarded or unheeded. Be- 
twe nthe secesa on of South Carolina ardthe 
fall of Fort Sumter, a few noble and manly 
efforts were made in Congress and in the 
Peace Gonfe. ence of 186], to r -enthrone com- 
promise and to stay the swelling tide that was 
beanng the nation to the yawning abyss of 
ewl war, but they were in vain, The enraged 
ged rolled not back when Canute gave com- 
mand, and the Pow r that rules the sea and 
the storm, and holds the nations in the! ollow 
of His hand. was too strong fo. even ths 
efforts of wisdom and patri tism to stay His 
purposes For wise purposes whi h bis ory 
wil reveat, Proyi'ence has permitted the 
American people to be tried in the furnace of 
affliction, which 13 now heated fur them. 

There can be no difference of gpinionameng 
men, unbiassed by passion or prejudice; asto 
where rests the responsibi ity of beginnuy 
ths civil war Whatever may be our opinion 
of the foly and violence of abolit on stenn 
the Nogth—or p-o-slayery menan the South 
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up to the hour when the national banner came 
down before the guns of the Confederate 
States, at Fort Sumter, the Federal Govern- 
ment had been void of offence towards the 
South in regard to its peculiar ins itution of 
slavery. It had fulfilled all its constitutional 
obligations to them—even if it had not gone 
beyond them—ag in the case of Kansas, in the’ 
interest of slavebolders, and in no respect had 
the South’sustained any wrong at the hands 
of the Northen people, but what could have 
better been remedied’ by calm and kind ap- 
peais to the intelligence and justice of Nor- 
ben inajortties, under the forms and within 
he jurisdiction of the Constitution, than by a 
*issolution of the Federal Union, and an ap- 
peal to arms an the ordeal of civ | wir. 

Aitacked, ag it was, by op*n and avowed 
rebellioa, the Federal Government—the trus- 
tee of the who'e nation and the representative 
of 1's power and glory before the worle— 
could not but stand upon its defence, and re- 
pel force by force Yo have admitted by 
passive acquiescence, 1n the attemp ed witb- 
drawal of the cotton States, the doctrine of 
secession as a constitutional right of any 
State—would have been an act of imb.eality 
in the Government, worse than guicide. It 
would have been a virtual abdication of gov- 
ernmental power, and tregon to the American 
people. The Government could not, without 
degradation and dishonor, “do otherwise 
than defend itself. This ıs its true position. 
The war, so far ag the Federal Government 
19 concerned, 18 a war to defend the national 
existence and Conatituti n; not to chang» the 
Constitution—nof to subvert the Federal sys- 
tem of Governmen*—not to abolish African 
slavery, nor to interfere with the social and 
domestic institutions of the people of any of 
the States or Territories—not to subvert the 
sovereiznty rf States and hold them as con- 
quered provinees—not to wantonly devas‘ate 
and destroy. The Government must discharge 
its high and hoty duty to tho American people 
of marntain'ng the government given th>m by 
their fathers, by compelling rebellion (by the 
strong pow:r ıt has madly invoked) to lay 
down its arm», end yield to season and the 
authority «f the nation’s fundamental law, 
This be assured, men of Utab, 13 the hgh 
pw pose which gu des the policy and measures 
ef the Federal Administration, and nerves 
the hands and hearts of the men who follow 
the banner of the Union. The Government 
is fully aw ke to ita mighty responsibility, 
and it will manfully meet it in the fear of God 
and in confidence of bs aid. Men of Utah, 
are you ready ʻo assis ? 

The war, thus developed by even's from the 
causes which I havea ated, has in fact begun. 
Its no mean contest. The rcbeJlion or reyo- 


lution, by whatever name men see fit to cx 
it, is one of giant proportions. It 1s backed by 
the power of ten millions of people, whom 
their leaders represent to be of one mind to 
carry it forward to succ*ss. On the other 
hind, the rebellion is met in the spirit of an 
earnest and determined patriotism by over 
twenty millions of free peple, intelligent, 
brave, rich in material resources and power of 
war, strong in moral power, and resolved as 
with one will, in the strength of God and their 
own power, that the Federal Unron, the na- 
tional Iife—the issue of a struggle ın which 
heroie hearts.shed their blood lıke water—é 
must and shall be preserved. Men of 
Utah, do you Ike this resolution? If 
nerd be three millions of stalwart men 
stand ready, upon Northern soil, to assume 
arms and to conquer or die in defence of a 
government whose existence, up to the hour 
when Jawless ambition strusk at tts hfe, was 
the the glory and the hop’ of the civilized 
nations of the earth. Men of Utah! are you 
ready to join that tost? 

A treasonable attempt has been made by 
parricidal hands to destroy a government 
based ın clear acknowledeme tof the uitiver- 
gal rights and intelligent capacity of man for 
self gévirnment—a government wh ch, while 
it hol s in itself the material and moral pow r 
of a puissant nation to build up or to deste y, 
to attack or defend, has yet even in its epera- 
tio s and influences upon its people, been as 
ge:tle and beneficent as the gemal reys of the 
sun or tho dews that distil from evening air 
upon the earth on which they fall. 

The great quest on now before the Ame 1- 
can propie and the world is sball this great 
and beneficent governm-nt, whose name and 
flag have been a shield to 1's people all over 
the earth, and a hope to the cppresselt of all 
nations, be now destroyed by th: hands of ifs 
own sons? Shallat go down am d the borrora 
and desolation of civil war, leaving only the 
blaekness of ashes to mark where it stood; or 
shall ıt emerge and rise 25 renewed slrength 
and beauty from the clouds and darkness that 
rest upon 3t? Shall at, or not, as the Holy 
Word describes the Christian Church, once 
more cone up out of the wilderness, fair 
ag the sun, clear as the moon, an 
terrible as an army with }anners . Men 
of Utah! what arawer will you make? 
Why need I ask you where you stand on this 
great question? Here, in this peaceful valley, 
which you, by wonderful p raev: rance anjin- 
dustry, have reclaimed from a state of na‘ure, 
and made its sterile plains blossom as the 
rose, as few peop’e on carth could, and for 
which you are entitled to the thanks of the 
nation—here, far removed fr .m the scenes of 
conflict, where your brethren and fellow citie 
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zens are ruthlessly shedd.ng each other’s 
blood, you can not bis look with deep, earnest 
‘interest upon the struggle and ifs final resu t. 
United, as you are, in the bonds of a peculiar 
faith‘and socia} life, which has, in a measure, 
separated you, as a pecul:ar people, from your 


over our | ve of country, our devotion to her 
institutions; handed down to u8-by our honor- 
ed sires, and m de dear by a thousand tender 
recollections °° 

And now that the coun’ry ıs still the same— 
the Gonstitdtion the same—ihe i stitutions 


American brethren, you aie yet bound to them~the sams—all curs, and a state of war ex stg 


by the ties of kindred, language ard country, 
and the recogm jon and wor-hip of the same 
Divine Father and Lodand Savior Jesus 
Christ. You are a people of the Umted 
States, and I was rejoiced to hear how 
you stand affected toward the Ted-ral Gov- 
ernment — the Um n and the Crnatitution. 
In the city of Washington, afew weeks ago, 
il was my pleasure to read the first dispatch 
of the President o`#the Mormon Church, the 
sentiment of which was correct, and a'eo 
about the same time to read anoth+r from the 
then Acting - Govern r—the Hen Frank 
Fuller, which signified the loyal faith of this 

eople to the great Tederal Government. 

is important message, on the lightning’s 
wings, Was but a coufirmat:on of pret ous ut- 
terances cf Ex-Governor Brigham Young, ex- 
preceive of bis h gh appreciation of the Con- 
aad of the Umted States. He bad before 
s id, i 

sI want te say to evers man, the Constitu- 
tion of the Um ed States, as framed by our 
fathers, was revealed—was pet mto ther 
hearts by the A'mighty, who sits enthroned 
in the inidst of the heavens, although un- 
knows to ‘hem, 1t was dictaved by the revela- 
tions of Jesus Christ, and Itel you, in the 
name of Jesus Chris‘, it is as good as I 
conld ever ask for. Isay unto you, magnify 
the laws Th-reis no law m the United States, 
or in the Constitution, but I am ready to make 
hb no able 3 

It confirmed also the words another of your 
eminent men, General D H Wells, when, an 
speaking of the sortiments of the Mormon 
people towards te e On ted St tes, be tard 

feThat country—ihait Covst twion — those 
institulions were all ows; they ere st Il ours. 
Qur fath rs were heroes OF the Revolution 
Under the master epirits of ‘an Adams, a Jef- 
ferson, a Washugton, they declared and 
maintained their and: pendence; and under the 
puidance of the Spuit of Truth they fulfilled 
their ness on, whereunto they were sent from 
the presence of t:e Father.” 

And eam, he said m your bebalf: 

“Nivel po, never, will we desert our coun- 
tres rt ines never will we be found arrayed on 
the gic of her enemres, althoug she herself 
may cl onish them m ber bosom: although she 
may : mch for h the thavderbolts of war, 
which way return and sperd their fury upon 
her ows aad. Nevei' no, never, y! xë per- 
mit th- weakneas of human rature to triumph 


—will you not be found arrayed on the side of 
that Constilution—that Union—that Gos ern- 
ment “revealed and put into the hearts of our 
fathers by the Alumgnty?? 

Beheving that such noble sentiments ef pa- 
trietism animated the breasts of the people of 
Utah I undertook the long and tedious jour- 
ney which has brouwght me here to jour 280- 
lated home among the mountains cf Deseret, 
trusting that I should find here thesame faith, 
and Łope,- an3 love for the Federal Union, 1's, 
Constitution, and its laws, &s animate the: 
hearts and rerve the arms of my own people of 
Indiana, nearly forty thousand +f whose 
youth are already scattered from Missouri to 
the Atlantic coast, under aries for the n tion’s 
defence, and that nob’e State 18 prepared to 
triple, on the field of battie, the number of 
her sons, when the nation’s need calls for 
ttem. ‘ 

TE wisdom and trne patriohem, and ‘te 
sp rit of enlightened Curistain human. y, con- 
tinue to gu rd ibe policy of the Feueral gov-- 
ernment m tke conduct of tke war, as 
there ıs ro doubt they will do, there 
can be no question of 13 final result. T- m- 
porary reverses to the Federal arms, afford 
no caterion of the ultimate viclory; that must 
be with the strongest arm, sustaized as it 13 
by theright Weary of a-contest, ho-eless 
agit is disastrous, the people of the South, 
seeing by the course of tae Federal Gevern- 
ment that ıt has no design in the war to do 
aurht but maintain the rightful authority and 
digmty of the Constitution, and Jearmneg that 
they have been wickedly misled by desiguing 
men, will ultimately, and ere Jon‘, lay down 
their arms and be conten‘, nay, glad, to take 
their o'd places in the Union, co-equal _ 
sharers in all the rights and powers incident 
to 1€ 

Ih ve deemed it due to the occasion ths 
to dweli somewhat -at length upon n:tional 
affairs, and have endeavored to d-al w th 
them‘in a patriotic and c ndid spirit, so that 
they might be seen as they are, and there be 
no misunderstanding between usin rerard to 
them, i , 

That the true mterest of the people of Utah 
ig with the Federal Un`on no rational man 
c-n deubt; and Jet no man urge a different 
cour-e, for such will be a-dangerous one. 

The boundaries of your Territory place it 
within territory conseerated by the laws of 
nature to free labor; 1ts isolated position calls 
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for the p-otection of a powerful government, 
and for its aid in the development of ita mate- 
rial resources. Surrounded:as it ia by organi- 
zed Territories of the United States, soon to 
develope to the proportions and power of free 
States of the Union, Utah has a common in- 
terest and common destiny with. them. Iso- 
lated it is weak, and this let no men contro- 
vert; united in the bonds of the Federal Un on 
it shares its powers, its prosperity, its glory 
and its ultimate destiny. -Let this sink deep 
into the hearts of all true men of Utah. 

In reference to my own policy as the execu- 
tive authority of this Territory, I have only 
to sły that Lam here far hfu ly and honestly 
and fearlessly to discharge my duty undes the 
laws and Constitution of the United States 

and the laws of the Territory of Utah cor- 
sistent with them. Inthe lanzuage of your 
distinguished c tizen Brigham Young, ‘I gay 
unto you I will magnify the laws; there 13 no 
law of the United States, or in the Constitu- 
tion but I am rea*y to make honorab e,” and 
to this end I shall, as is my mght ask and 
confidently expect the cordial co-operation of 
the Legislature and people of Utah, as they 
will find in me a cordial co-worker m all that 
concerns their peace and substantial good. 

Keeping in view the loyalty of this people, 
I refer yo: to the act of Congress, entitled 
“An Act to provide increased revenue fromim- 
ports, to pay inlerest on the public debt, and 
fer cther purposes. Approved, Aug. 5, 1801, by 
which the sum of $26,982 is levied on ths 
Territory to be collected annually either 
through officers of your own appointment, or 
by such ag the law itself provides, of a Fete- 
ral character. Let this Jaw be m de honor- 
able; let it be magnified at the ear iest possible 

` period by legislative action and thus put 
yourselves beore the world vindicated of the 
charge cf disloyalty, which Iregret to say 
has obtained some credence in portions of 
the United States. 

Toe establishment of the Overtand Daily 
Mail from he Missouri river Xo the Pacific 
Ocean, being one of the great st enterpriges 
ever indertaken on this continent, and of vast 
importance and advantage to this Territory, 
and tte company having mar fested astonish- 
ing and commendable ability and energy in 
the transportation of the mail stsce it has had 
possession of the route, I d-em it entitled fo 
the utmost confidence of the public and 
of the Government of the United States 
And passing as it does for so many hundred 
miles through the Indian country, the secur.- 
ty of the mail and the safety of the passen- 
gers and employees of the company, aside 
from the safety of the great tide of 1mimigra- 
tion and travel push ng.westward, ‘demand 
the protec won of the Goyernment of the Unit- 
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ed States; and, to this end, I recommend that 
you memorialize Congreas on the aubject, 
asking appropria ions of money to impr.ve 
the roads ani build bridges at places on 
that line and ın your Territory, auch as seem 
indispensible. Also the appointment of 
agents at convenient distances along the line, 
to meet and confer with the Indians and sup- 
ply their wants, as well as the ogcupation of 
commanding points, by a small” yet‘efficient 
mi'itary force, passing frequently along the 
line, keeping good order and peace, and piv- 
ing safety to mail and travelers against sav- 
age and civilized marauders. My recent. 
travel over the line from tre Missouri river to 
this c ty, sitisfies me of the necessity of such 
action on the part of Cangreas. 

In connection with teas, is the locition and 
constraction of a railway to connect the roads 
conacructed westward to the Missouri river, 
with the road built eastward in Calforma. 
Trade and business between the eastern and 
western sections of the United States appear 
to have selected by tha stage anl telegraph 
routes, tha most convenient route for this 
great artery of commerce and bond of unional 
strength, which, as it passes nearly the en- 
tire length through the Territories of tne 
United States, may, without a question as to 
the Constitutional power of Congress, be lo- 
cated and constructed by the authority of 
Congress and with th? funds of tue United 
Saler, The character of the country is guch 
for the grealer part of the distance, that it 1s 
too much to expect that at can be construted 
by private capital; and, as 1 must becota> a 
nattonaf road, it is right that at sheuld be 
made by the nation On thia subject I algo 
recommend you to memorialize Congreas, 

The extinguishment o” the Inman title to 
sich portions of the Territe y as may be de- 
sirable for ag iculture, a pears to be equally 
demnded by the cond tron of the Indians « nd 
the progress of settlement. The survey of 
the public lands and the establishment of 
lard ofices, the appo.ntment of proper 
officers, and the sale of the lands, wil enable 
the s:ttlers to’prorure title to the Jands occu- 
pieda d improved by them; which seems to 
me to be necessary for their security and pros- 

arity. 

? Free grants of land having been made hy 
the Gen ral Government to the first settlers 
of some other Territories, and the p oprely 
of sucha course haying, in most instances, 
been proved FJ derm it eminently pro er and 
wise for Congiess to grant the game privilezes 
and bounties to the settlers of thig Territory; 
and to -ffectthia, I urge you to make early 
application tò C ngreas. i 

The acts of Congress organising the Terr’ 
fories of Colorado and Nevada, having dig» 
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arranged the boundaries of some of the judi- 
cial districts’ of the Territory, ag also the 
I mits of some of the counties of the Terrt- 
tory, I bring the subject to your notice that 
if may receive your action with as htttle de- 
lay as possible. 


‘The stability of a Constitution, and hence’ 


of a government, depends more on public 
opinion than 1t does on 1's structure; and the 
principles of a people will prevail regardless 
of Constitution or Jaws. Hence, to havea 
good Constitution respected jand the gov- 
ernment revered by the governed, the peo- 
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will be fostered by you, and the children of 
the Territory thereby educated; educated im 
the habits and principles of freemen. I have 
more especial reference to common schools; 
which are to educate the masses, because he 
situa‘i.n of your Territory 19 such that, a 
present, colleges can not be sneta:ned, Such 
schools are indispensidie to the groat happi- 
ness and-glory of the Territory. Every child 
ın the Territory should be educated, because 
they are the children of the Territory and the 
subject of its guardian care 

The condition of the Territorial Peniten-~ 


ple must be enlightened and free, and vigilant tiary not having been reported tome, I can 


in their duties. That mind which 13 enslaved 
is not a free agent; nor can it enjoy freedom, 
When the will ıs a vassal, nothing is more 
degrading, A mind, notits own, can not be 
free—itisa slave and ın chains, though so 
well gilded as not to be self-seen And itis 
11 such a alate of society that encroachments 
on private rights are common, and permanent 
uuschtef hourly deplored. 

Without education and intelligence general 
and diffuse, the best conatitution and govern- 
ment, and laws the most wise, can never, 1n a 
democra ıc government, bave pormanent 
claims to longevity, nor the peopls, peace, 
tranquility or Justice. ; 

Ina good government, where wisdom and 
mtellizence bear sway, the laws have a moral 
force far beyond the feais which their penal- 
tres awaker; for, in such a condition of 

things, as the laws support all, s> all supe 

port the laws; and every mfraction thereof is 
a thrust at the peace and security of every 
citizen. f ~ 

Waith these remarks, I common? to you the 
subject of education, which, J giicerely bope, 


convey. no mtormation to you conet nirg 
that institution. ' 

The financial condition of the Territory has 
been reported to me by the Auaitor and Treas- 
urer of the Territ ry,respectn ely; and [ heres 
with subm.t their repor s, as accompanyleg 
documents for your consideration 

Having now presented you with the sub» 
stance of my message, I deom it proper iq 
conjure you, as Iwould all other American 
citizens, to remewber that, if ever there was 
an hour which, more than another, called ror 
loud and earnest enunciations of true Amen~ 
Can. principles, inspired by the memory of the 
past a'd the greatest hep-s o” the tuture, the 
unity and peace, of the Union cf the States, 
that hour is NOW. Let us, theref re, be all 


encouraged by the patriot's hope, that paace 


may again return, , Let us be true to God, 
true 1o ourselves, and ‘rue to our country and 
manhind, and all wall be well 
JOHN W. DAWSON, 
Great Salt Lake Cuy, U T, 
Dec, 10.b, 1861, 
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